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exclude it; some dreamed of a revival of the old
Empire in a modern vesture of constitutional rights
and liberties, others of a central directory; some
thought of the Germany of the future as a Federation
upon the American model, others as a strong and
united republic; but the great central body of the
nation, holding that no project could succeed without
the support of the princely governments, did not
advance beyond the conception of a federation of
constitutional monarchies. It is interesting to notice
that Bismarck, who first rose to prominence in 1848
as a leader of the high Tory party in Prussia, comes to
the conclusion that had the Prussian King then taken
full advantages of his opportunities he might have
formed a stricter and stronger union of Germany than
was possible in 1870. Frightened by the Revolution,
the rulers of Bavaria and the smaller German States
would have made concessions which Prussia was in no
position to demand from her allies in the Franco-
Prussian War. Thus, while Marx thinks that the
situation in '48, if properly handled, would have led to
a democratic republic, Bismarck, with a saner estimate
of moral forces, detects in it the squandered hope of a
powerful Empire.

The story of the Republican party during the German
Revolution is that of a hopeless minority driven into
desperate courses and eventually shattered by the
overwhelming force of the monarchical feeling in the
nation. The men who led the party in the first
instance, Friedrich Hecker and Von Struve, were
already prominent in the public life of Baden, the first
as a deputy, the second as a journalist. They were
the Apostles of the radical South-west, the hope and
pride of the young men. In appearance, tempera-